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between you and me... 


Well done, my Son 


I am pleased to see your progrees report... good marks... better than last time. 
What, you are helping the mid-day meals scheme! 


Well, you know something? | could not study beyond the eighth class because there 
was no high school within 10 miles of this place! Grandfather would not think of 
sending me to the hostel so early in life . .. and then the question of cost. 


Oh, | forgot to tell you. Today seems to be a lucky day. | hed a letter from Ravwi's 
teacher. Ravi has won some scholarship for talent in science 


Hmm... | hope he will find work in the factory here. When the first factory v 
set up in District Headquarters, we travelled 27 miles by cart, of course—to see the 
noveity | 


Surely, things have changed. 


Plan 
means 


Progress 


1965 


195) 


School Children in 6-11 
Age Group (Millions) 19,15 51,50 


Expenditure on Scholarships 
(Crore Rs.) 2.75 35,00 


Technical Education 
Admission Capacity 
(Degree) 4,120 24,709 
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READ 
HOW TO SUGCEED 


ove : 
Zee 


Want to succeed? .. . and be a bigger, bet- 
ter and brighter person? Yes? Then, these 
warm, wise and witty words, from a friend 
of youth, are meant especially for YOU. 
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PERFUMED CASTOR OIL 
tames even the most 
unruly hair—keeps it 

well-groomed 


all day 


Soft, Jialing hair.. 
lustrous, beautiful hair... 
healthy, fragrant hair— 
well-groomed all day 
thanks to Swastik 
Parfemed Castor Oil 
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Oil 
records 
knowledge 


The art of printing both preserves and communicates 
knowledge. Thousands of years ago, ancient Egyptians 
made ink from black carbon obtained from animal bones 
and mined with oil. Even today, cil is one of the import- 
Ent ingredients used in the manufacture of printing ink. 
OW Is the unseen factor in the very words you are 
reading now, helping in the dissemination of news and 
hmewledgs @ Oil plays a vital role in our daily living. 


INDIANOIL plays a major role In India’s economy by 
supplying petroleum and its many derivatives, including 
lubricants, to meet the increasing needs ef Industry, 
Agriculture and Transport. 


—a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
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GANUGAPATI STEPHEN KRISHNAYYA 


November 10, 1898 — June 13, 1967 


“Well done, thou good and faith ful servant: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 
Cerner a SS ll 


With profound feelings of sorrow, we in- 
form our readers of SUNSHINE’s great be- 
reavement—the sad demise of our beloved 
founder-editor and leader, who passed away, 
suddenly, after a heart attack on the morning 
of June 13. 

Knowing as we do, what shocking news 
this will be and how much grief it will cause 


to all our readers—boys and girls, parents, 
teachers and headmasters—we must also as- 
sure you that Dr. Krishnayya had rigorously 
trained the SUNSHINE staff to carry on the 
traditions of the magazine, and that there- 
fore we will continue to perform, in humility 
and with a sense of privilege, SUNSHINE’s 
dedicated role in the service of youth. (@” 


Since our beloved Editor died after an un- 
expected heart attack, the first thought that 
comes to the mind of regular readers is of his 
own Editorial on ‘The Heart’ just seven 
months ago (December '66). He had then 
been laid up six weeks in the hospital, having 
been struck down by two heart attacks. But 
with his extraordinary courage and determi- 
nation, he not only survived them but could 
also calmly joke about them: “‘It looks now,” 
he wrote, “as though the once ‘re-tyred’ 
editor will soon run ‘re-treaded’!”’ 


After a three-month period of restless 
captivity in the hospital, our Editor resumed 
his regular work, duly mindful of the doctors’ 
strong advice to ‘go slow’. He seemed soon 
to be back to normal, but this sudden stroke 
finally ended the extra lease of life granted 
to him. Even on the morning of the last day, 
he was ready for the office and had greeted 
the SUNSHINE staff workers as they arrived, 


An hour later, it was all over. 


Significantly, the very last editorial he had 
prepared with his usual thoroughness was on 
‘Physical Fitness’, stressing the importance 
of preserving one’s health, in order to work 
and live efficiently and happily. Obviously 
he was less generous to himself than to the 
others of whom he always thought and for 
whom he worked. 


SUNSHINE. readers may recall reading 
in our Anniversary issues of how SUN- 
SHINE came to be started: Dr. Krishnayya 
had been troubled, during his years as 
Inspector of Schools for Bombay, by the 
woeful lack of good reading-matter for 
Indian teenagers, He found this lack still 
more deplorable, while in the U.S.A. as Edu- 
cational Attache to the Indian Embassy, by 
contrast with America’s abundance of ex- 
cellent youth literature. On returning to 
India, he resolved to remedy the defect. 
Three years of careful preparation culminat- 
ed in the launching of SUNSHINE, on 
August 15, 1954, as a magazine devoted to 
the reading needs of India’s youth. 


Our dedicated Editor's mission was to sup- 
ply Middle and High School students enter- 
taining and uplifting literature that would 


The busy Editor engaged on all sides 
at his desk. 


also provide school heads and teachers a 
valuable supplementary teaching aid. With 
these twin purposes in mind, he also started 
a Teacher's Guide for every issue, which is 
supplied without any extra charge. 


All this was pre-eminently a labour of 
love that surely required a love of labour as 
well: the willingness to work those long extra 
hours, month after month, And all the re- 
ward that our selfless Editor needed to sus- 
tain his labour was just its useful impact on 
students and schools. He found inspiring 
evidences of this in the many appreciative 
letters SUNSHINE regularly receives, and 
especially those that came during his illness 
last year. It always made him happy to know 
of the many uses to which the different SUN- 
SHINE. features (especially his editorials) 
were being put by so many. Equally im- 
portant to him were the larger and larger 
numbers of copies going to progressive 
schools under the bulk subscription scheme. 


We close by giving you one of Dr. 
Krishnayya’s inspiring mottoes, which he 
practised so earnestly and so well himself, 
always making his best effort—to “‘light a 
candle instead of merely cursing the dark- 
ness. 


In the November issue, commemorating his birth- 
day, we shall give our readers some interesting bio- 
graphical details, anecdotes and pictures from our 
beloved Editor’s eventful life. 
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FOUNDATION STONES 


Physical Fitness 


Good health is one of the most important 
foundation stones, though, as you know, 
many young people don’t seem to think so. 
Now what are the evidences of sound health? 
These are—a strong, graceful and active 
body; an alert, curious and balanced mind; 
a sincere, happy and generous spirit. And 
these are not separate, as many think, but 
one. Even though for convenience, we speak 
of body, mind and spirit, remember always 
that they do not exist apart on this earth 
and cannot be separated. Weakness at any 
point in a man’s being lessens his total use- 
fulness—whether you like it or not. Now 
practise looking at your health in this in- 
clusive way and give yourself consciously, as 
good a chance as possible. Cultivate ways of 
daily living which are right, and which will 
enable you to develop your best and highest 
total self, Cause it to happen. Whether it’s 
for enjoying life or for enduring life, you 
need GOOD HEALTH. 


More than most young people believe, 
practical success too depends upon physical 
fitness, The capacity for continuous working 
in any field depends in a great measure upon 
this. Hence it is necessary to attend to health 
even as an essential for mental work and 
professional progress. Perhaps, it is due to 
the neglect of physical games and exercise 
and sweat-bringing work that we find 
amongest students a growing tendency to- 
wards discontent, despair and defiance of 
the beaten tracks. The value of hard work 
in self-imposed employment can be seen 
from the boyhood activities of Newton, Watt 
and Stephenson. They were all also handy 
with tools when mere boys. The greatness of 
the world’s great men can be said to be as 
much a bodily affair as an intellectual one. 


Again, you must remember the difference 
between healthy bouts of physical work or 
exercise, and continuous overwork, mental 
or physical. Here’s Vasant. Every time he 
sees the grand things his friends have he 
decides he must have them. So, he decides 
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to take on extra jobs. He works before office: 
and after office hours. He is therefore at 
work from 7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m, But unlike 
machine, his constitution could not stand the 
strain. He developed ailments caused by 
overwork. Soon, he had to be admitted into: 
a hospital. Before long, tonics, medicines 
and hospital bills swallowed up all his earn- 
ings and savings. His friends laughed at him 
saying, “He lost his health to earn some 
wealth and then spent his wealth to get back: 
his health.”? When you have lost your health, 
what’s your wealth good for? It does not pay’ 
to sacrifice your health, doing what should 
not be done and not doing what should be 
done, in order to obtain a 1st class. What 
shall it profit a person if he should gain the 
whole world and lose his own health? 

A well-proportioned body in good health, 
and well-cared for, is one of nature’s noblest 
works. In such a body, the posture and gait 
are erect and graceful. The flesh is firm and 
well-rounded. The skin is clean and of good 
colour—revealing rich blood in full circula- 
tion. The hair is clean and well-trimmed. Toe 
and finger nails are kept at proper length 
and clean. Teeth are clean and in repair. 
Elimination through bowels, kidneys, skin 
and lungs is regular, and keeps the body 
clean inside, A suitable variety of food is 
eaten in proper amounts at proper times, 
Infectious and contagious diseases are care= 
fully avoided. A sensible daily routine gives 
strength and satisfaction—a feeling of physi- 
cal mental and spiritual well-being. 

Splendid, but how to ensure all these? 
For this purpose you have to learn to observe 
yourself with care. Notice which foods, 
drinks, activities and timings agree with you, 
and which do not. Understand the causes 
and avoid the common illnesses. Plan your 
life wisely. Take command of yourself. Leave 
nothing to chance. 
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A Centenary Look At 


CANADA 


by Hazel McKenzie 


From a wilderness to a world power—this is the story of Canada over 


the last 100 years. 


Indeed, Canadians have cause to b: happy and proud. They have achieved 
much and the future of their country is bright. 

In the days of the Canadian Wild West, daring explorers, missionaries 
and fur trappers paddled their boats along its rivers and lakes. Then, as in 
India, came years of struggle between the British and the French for this vast 
new territory. Finally in 1867 Canada became a nation. 

In modern Canada, mechanised farming and new modes of agriculture 
have increased the vast output of wheat to nearly 700 million bushels annu- 
ally despite the icy winters. Potash, greatly in demand as a fertilizer, is an- 


To the twenty million people living 
in this country, second in land mass 
only to the U.S.S.R., 1967 is certainly 
a very exciting year. It marks the 100th 
anniversary of Confederation....a 
once-in-a-life-time event, which will 
be celebrated in many ways with a 
common spirit of unity. 


There is actually no single national 
type “Canadian”, for nearly three mil- 
lion of Canada’s inhabitants were born 
somewhere else, and each has proudly 
preserved his or her culture. While 
there are two official languages— 
French and English—one is likely to 
hear dozens of mother tongues as one 
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travels from coast to coast. 

The climate here is varied too, rang- 
ing from 50 degrees below zero (F) on 
the rugged Arctic Tundra, to 50 degrees 
above zero in Victoria, (British Colum- 
bia), at the same time of year. 

The Centennial celebrations began at 
the first moment of 1967. Bells pealed, 
and “fires of friendship” were lit across 
the country, covering more than 5,000 
miles; and spanning some seven time 
zones* on the way. 

One of the greatest events of this 
year will be the World's Fair (EXPO 


Picture above: The modern City Hall in Toronto— 
Canada’s second largest city and important manu- 
facturing centre. 
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67) which opened in Montreal in 
April, and will remain open till late 
October. A special site was selected for 
this, and engineers created a new is- 
land in the middle of the St. Lawrence 
River to house the pavilions of more 
than seventy nations that are taking 
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other treasure that Canada mines for export. Nickel, sulphur, 


depicting Canada’s growth and history 
during the past 100 years. 

Big sports events will also be taking 
place. Winnipeg, Manitoba, will host 
the Pan-American Games from July 22 
to August 9th, and international com- 
petitions in such fields as power boat- 
ing, fencing, rowing, and mountain 
climbing, even chess, will be held ac- 
ross the country. 

A spectacular Military Tatoo will 
travel across the country, complete 
with uniforms worn in colonial times. 
Some 1400 men will be involved in this 
eye-catching spectacle. 

Virtually every community is involy- 
ed in some way or other in the Centen- 
nial celebrations. New buildings are 
springing up all over the country; not 
aber 5c aS Us SEC oe Oe Os We ely» 


timber and 


paper are some of her other products. To exploit fully the mineral riches of the 
North, more power is needed. Work has begun on an enormous multi-pur- 
pose hydro-electric power project to meet the need. 

Nor is this all. Besides industry and heavy engineering, Canada has 


much to show in the fields of art and ar 


chitecture, perhaps because of the vital- 


ity resulting from the intermingling of the French and English cultures. The 
new styles of architecture seen in Toronto and Montreal leave the onlookers 


breathless. 


To mark the end of a century of progress, Canada’s 100th anniversary 
is being celebrated in spectacular style. Now read all about it. 


part in these celebrations. 

Many more events of course will take 
place, too numerous to mention here, 
but to give you an idea of what we will 
be doing during Canada’s birthday 
year, let me mention here a few of 
them. Canoe races across the wilder- 
ness, national tours of the performing 
arts; a Centennial Train will make its 
way from coast to coast, telling Cana- 
da’s story in displays and artifacts: for 
the parts of the country that the train 
cannot reach, there are the Centennial 
Caravans. There are eight of these cara- 
vans, each made up of eight huge trail- 
ers, all carrying displays, and artifacts* 
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just temporary ones either. They will 
be permanent structures, housing 
libraries, museums, auditoriums, etc. 
Canada’s history reaches farther 
back than to the year 1867 of course, 
but it is the one hundred years since 
the Confederation was formed that 
Canadians will celebrate in this year of 
1967. If it has been a good one hundred 
years or not, remains for future genera- 
tions to decide and history to relate. 


*time zones — a geographical region where the 
same standard time is used—separated by meri- 
dians of longitude. 

*artitacts—man-made things characteristic of a par- 
ticular time or region 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED—3: 


by Maithily Jaganathan 


Why Have A Constitution’ 


The functions of a family are few 
and simple, the father or mother does 
not have to consult a book of rules for 
every little thing. In olden days, goven- 
ment was also simple, in the sense that 
the King was the sole source and au- 
thority for all actions of the govern- 
ment. The sceptre and crown were 
symbols of all power and authority in 
the country. If the King changed his 
mind, he could say so and there was no 
one to question him. Modern dictator- 
ships may, to some extent, be compar- 
ed to absolute monarchies of ancient 
times. 

Today, however, the size of the 
modern State and the complexity of 
its functions make it essential to have 
@ set of rules to guide its work, to bring 
about co-operation among three 
branches of government, and to estab- 
lish a stable government. This set of 
rules and regulations for government is 
called the Constitution of a country. 
The Constitution defines the form and 
functions of each branch of government 
and protects the rights of the people. 
It becomes the source of all laws and 
is binding on all governments of the 
country. It may be amended (changed) 
if the majority of the people wish to 
do so. : 

In some of the older democracies, 
like the U.K. and Switzerland, the 
original powers of the King were to 
some extent controlled (and later re- 
placed) by Charters of Rights granted 
by the King. These, together with laws 
made by later law-making bodies, and 
judgments passed by the highest courts 
of justice, form what is called an “Un- 
written” Constitution. But like France 
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and the U.S.A., India has a written 
Constitution. 

Our Constitution is the result of 
years of study and discussion by na- 
tional leaders, lawyers and able ad- 
ministrators, especially Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Maulana Azad, Dr. Ambedkar, 
Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar, and Sir 
Benegal Narsing Rau. 

The basic aims of our Government 
are set out in the beautiful yet solemn 
phrases of the Preamble (or a first 
part) to the Constitution, which states: 
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The significant words like Justice, 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity— 
only mean that the people are assured 
of certain fundamental rights. Funda- 
mental rights are those rights which are 
necessary to give everyone a reasonable 
chance to lead a useful and happy life. 
These rights are given to us by the Con- 
stitution and can be enforced by a 
Court of Law, if the Government tries 
to take away any of them. 

Some of these rights are: Equality 
of all before Law, which means that 
whether he is rich or poor, of what- 
ever caste or religion, each person must 
be given his rightful place in society. 
No discrimination is allowed, all are 
free to hold and enjoy their property; 
to practice any trade; all citizens above 
21 can vote for any one they want to 
elect to the Legislatures on their behalf. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


You must remember, however, that 
any right of the citizen is limited. You 
may want to walk on the highroad, 
swinging a stick. You have a right to 
do so. But if it hits another man, the 
angry man could say, “Your right ends 
where my nose begins.” Citizens can 
demand rights from the State, but they 
also have their duties to the State. 
Rights and duties have often been com- 
pared to two faces of a coin. They al- 
ways go together. Your right to any- 
thing from your parents, friends or 
teachers, holds good only if you are 
prepared to do your duty by them. If 
everyone demanded his rights and no 
one did his duty, who would grant 
those rights? Thus even fundamental 
rights are limited by some common- 
sense considerations of decency and 
health and the liberty of others. They 
may be suspended altogether during 
wars and emergencies. 

A unique feature of our Constitution 
is that it gives certain directive princi- 
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ples or guides for government policies. 
These guiding rules cannot be enforced 
by law (like Fundamental Rights), but 
express the ideas, aims and what is 
called the ‘‘spirit” or life-breath of the 
Constitution. The Government is asked 
to remember these aims whenever it 
makes laws, and when it does not, as 
you may have sometimes seen in the 
newspapers, it is accused of “killing the 
spirit of the Constitution’. Thus you 
can see that though it is not part of law, 
the Directives of State Policy may be 
enforced indirectly through popular 
appeal or public agitations. 

These aims are generally considered 
to be the duties of all modern democra- 
tic States. According to them, the 
government should always strive for 
the welfare of the people and not allow 
the rich to exploit the poor. It should 
try to distribute wealth more fairly 
among the citizens, protect children and 
young people from any kind of harm, 
organize village panchayats, try to edu- 
cate all the people and protect back- 
ward classes. B58 2 
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The Three Musketeers—3: 


by Alexandre Dumas 


MILADY 


When D’ Artagnan returns trom Eng- 
land, he can find no trace of Madame 
Bonancieux, and he misses her a lot. 
One day he visits his friend, Athos. 


Athos was at home, emptying sadly 
a bottle of Spanish wine. He seemed 
very depressed, and was more than a 
little drunk. 

“You look sad, Athos,” said D’ Artag- 

nan. 
“Why, and so do you, D’Artagnan,” 
replied Athos, filling his glass and that 
of his friend. ““What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Alas,” said D’Artagnan, “it is be- 
cause I am the unluckiest of men!” 

“You, unlucky!” said Athos. “Come, 
how are you unlucky? Tell me.” 

D’Artagnan told him of the disap- 
pearance of Madame Bonacieux. The 
more he thought about her, the more 
tender his feelings became. By the end 
of his tale, he was sure that he was 
quite desperately in love with her. 
Athos listened to him without a frown 
and when he had finished, he said, 
“Trifles, only trifles!” It was his fav- 
ourite word. : 

“Vou always say ‘trifles’, my dear 
Athos!” said D’Artagnan indignantly. 
“It is because you have never been in 
love.” 

Athos’ eyes flashed, but only for a 
moment. “‘That’s true,” he said quietly. 
“For my part, I have never been in 
love.”” He paused, and added, “But 
surely you cannot love this young 
woman, D’Artagnan. You hardly know 
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her.” 

“Yet I found her very lovable,” said 
D’Artagnan sadly. 

“T say that love is a gamble, and the 
winner wins death! You are very for- 
tunate to have lost, believe me, my 
dear D’Artagnan.” 

“How do you know? You've never 
loved anyone,” cried D’Artagnan hotly. 

“That’s true,” said Athos, after a 
moment’s silence. ‘“That’s true! I never 
loved anyone. Let us drink!” He pour- 
ed out more wine, and then continued 
slowly, “But I should like to know what 
you would say if I were to tell youa 
real tale of love.” 

“Which has happened to you, per- 
haps?” 

“Or to one of my friends. What does 
it matter?” 

“Tell it, Athos, tell it.” 

“Very well, then. One of my friends 
—one of my friends, not myself,” Athos 
repeated. with a sad smile, “one of the 
noblemen of my district, when he was 
twenty-five, fell in love with a beautiful 
girl of sixteen. She lived in a small cot- 
tage on his estate, with her brother, 
who wes a priest. Nobody knew where 
they had come from, but my friend was 
so much in love with her that he never 
thought of asking any questions. He 
married her. The fool! The ass! The 
idiot!” 

“Why? He loved her,” said D’Artag- 
nan. 

“Wait!” said Athos. “One day when 
she was out hunting with her husband, 
she fell from her horse and fainted. The 
count ran to her help, and in order to 
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help her to breathe more freely, he cut 
open her clothes with his dagger. In so 
doing, he laid bare her shoulder. D’Ar- 
tagnan,” said Athos, with a mad burst 
of laughter, ‘guess what she had on her 
shoulder.” 

“How can I tell?” said D’Artagnan. 

“A fleur-de-lys*,” said Athos. “She 
was branded*!”’ 

“Horror! What a terrible thing!” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“Yes. The angel wasa devil. The 
poor young girl had stolen the holy 
cups from a church. 

“And what did the Count do?” 

“The Count was a great nobleman 
and the lord of the district. He had the 
right to pass judgement on her. He tore 
the dress of the countess to pieces; he 
tied her hands behind her, and hanged 
her on a tree.” 

“Then she is dead,” whispered D’ 
Artagnan. ‘And what happened to her 
brother?” 

“Her brother?” 

“Yes, the priest.” 

“Oh, he ran away before I could hang 
him, too. It has cured me forever of 
beautiful women,” said Athos bitterly, 
forgetting that the story was supposed 
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to be about a friend of his. 

(D’Artagnan then leaves his friend 
and goes to St. Germain. There he 
comes into contact with an English 
gentleman, Lord Winter, and his beau- 
tiful sister-in-law, Countess Winter 
(Milady). She is none other than the 
cardinal’s spy! D’Artagnan, though 
suspicious at first, is encouraged by her 
and soon falls in love with her. When 
Milady’s maid, Kitty, tells him that her 
mistress is just playing with him and 
she loves another, D’Artagnan is furi- 
ous. With Kitty’s help he plans to 
punish her.) 


Vengeance was easy. D’Artagnan 
arranged, through Kitty, that the 
‘Count de Wardes’ should visit Milady 
at eleven o'clock that night, reaching 
her bedroom by way of Kitty’s room. 
Milady, perhaps for the sake of ro- 
mance and mystery, told Kitty to put 
out the lights; and when D’Artagnan 
arrived, and announced in a whisper 
that he was the count, Milady had no 
doubts or suspicions. She spoke to him 
in her softest voice and pressed his 
hand in her own. She then slipped a 
ting from her finger on to D’Artag- 
nan’s. His first movement was to return 
it, but Milady said, “No, no! Keep that 
ring for love of me. Besides,” she added, 
in a voice full of emotion, “by taking it 
from me you do me a much greater 
service than you imagine.” 

“This woman is full of mysteries,” 
said D’Artagnan to himself. At that 
moment he felt ready to confess every- 
thing. He even opened his mouth to tell 
Milady who he was; but she added, 
“Poor angel, whom that monster D’ 
Artagnan nearly killed.” 

The monster was himself! 

“Are your wounds still very pain- 
ful? she continued. 

“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, who did 
not know quite how to answer. "2 25 
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LEARN CHESS THIS MONSOON 


During the long monotonous rainy evenings 
you can chase away the ‘blues’, sharpen your 
wits and enjoy yourselves—by playing chess. 


You don’t know chess? Too bad. But 
it’s not too late to learn. It’s a difficult 
game and takes brains and patience, 
but it’s lots of fun and good at any age. 
That’s why we recommend it to SuN- 
SHINE’S bright readers—young people 
with an ever-lengthening future! 

According to the President of the 
British Chess Federation, Chess is one 
of the few games where luck has no 
place. On the other hand, “‘it is a test of 
character” when, having missed the 
consequence of a move, you are on the 
point of losing, you yet rebuild with 
determination your loss, and perhaps 
even win. “A fair training for the jolts 
of life!’’ he calls it. And here’s his ad- 
vice: “Be good at it if you can, just en- 
joy it if you can’t, but anyway, play 
Chess.” 

Those who do not know the game 
are usually awed by the two opposing 
armies, each of sixteen men and five dif- 
ferent imposing pieces, each one with its 
own different types of movement. Be- 
cause it looks complicated, many peo- 
ple are discouraged from even attempt- 
ing to learn it. Yet, all over the world, 
every day thousands of people of every 
country and colour and religion play 
chess. That includes many who cannot 
even read or write! In Russia it is al- 
most the national game, and every town 
has its own champions and its quiet 
Chess Room. 
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Men dressed up as pieces in a life-size model at the 
inauguration of a world championship tournament, 


Chess originated in India some 
twelve centuries ago and_ spread 
In the Moghul courts, Kings sometimes 
played chess with live people for pieces! 
India has produced beautiful and ela- 
borate coloured pieces; China exquisite 
carved ivory sets; Siam, delightful and 
unusual creatures moulded in plaster. 


In spite of the antiquity of the game 
and its many travels, it has changed re- 
markably little since those early days. 
The principal changes made were only 
in colouring the board in contrasting 
shades and adapting the pieces accord- 
ing to national traditions. In India, be- 
cause of the purdah system, there was 
no Queen. Instead, they had a Vazir. 
The French in the middle ages, inter- 
preted the word ‘Vazir’ as ‘Vierge’ or 
Virgin, and hence the origin of the 
Queen. In those days, like all the ladies 
of that time, the Queen’s movements 
were restricted, but now she has come 
to be the most powerful and most mo- 
bile piece on the board! 


For their king, the Oriental countries 
had the Shah, which more or less means 
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Rook ‘Bishop King Knight 


Knight 


Bishop Rook 


the same thing. In fact, Chess gets its 
name from the word Shahs meaning 
battle of the kings, and the term check- 
mate, which denotes the end of the 
game, is derived from the two eastern 
words Shah-mat meaning king—dead. 

The Bishop was originally represent- 
ed as a holy man, usually seated on an 
elephant, al Phil, while the piece which 
we call the Castle or more familiarly 
the Rook, is derived from the Oriental 
word Rukh, which means fort or castle. 
A Knight is represented by a horse. 

To start with, a player has twenty 
possible openings for his first move, and 
yet it has been calculated that there 
are as many as 197, 299 different ways 
of playing the first four opening moves 
(two on each side)! These are figures 
which should disprove the belief that 
the expert player can altogether foresee 
and calculate many moves ahead. The 
game is, of course, to defend and attack 
according to a plan, and at the same 
time, to foresee the moves of the op- 
ponent. 

If it were called Battle, with tanks 
and war ships, instead of Knights and 
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Bishops, it would no doubt, become & 
popular craze! In chess you are the 
Supreme Commander. You plan an in- 
vasion, a defence, an attack, or a Pincer 
Movement, and so on. No game is like 
Chess. It is always fascinating. With its 
increasing popularity, it seems certain 
that Chess will live for another twelve 
hundred years. 


THE GAME 


The chess beginner must first of alt 

learn the names of the different chess- 
men, how they are arranged on the 
board, and what the object of the game 
is, 
Chess is played on a board with: 
sixty-four squares alternately white: 
and black. A chess set consists of two 
similar teams of sixteen “men’’, one 
light coloured, known as White, and 
the other dark coloured, known as. 
Black. At the start of the game, the 
men are placed on the board as shown. 
in the picture. Notice that the Queens 
and Kings face each other. The player 
using the white set is always called 
“White” and his opponent “Black’’. 

Both players have the following: 
teams: 


8 Pawns, 2 Castles or Rukhs, 2? 
Knights or Ghoras, 2 Bishops or Phil, ¥: 
Queen or Vazir and 1 King. 

Each piece moves in a different way” 
—that’s what makes the game clever. 
Lack of space. however, does not 
allow us to explain these moves. The 
object of the whole game is to fence 
the opponent’s king into the position: 
where he can neither move nor remairy: 
without being taken. He is then said 
to be ‘checkmated’ and the game is 
won. 

Now, is your interest in the game 
aroused? Get some friend who knows 
it to teach you how to play. We are 
sure it will brighten up your dull mon- 
soon evenings. 
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Rivals For A Summer Job 


The late evening sun slipped in 
touching the books on the table and 
Raju amidst them, with its liquid gold. 
Bent over the papers he looked puzzled 
and sad. He did not hear the children’s 
laughter outside his window. He did 
mot hear the murmur of voices in the 
room next to his. 

How could he? 

He was facing a real problem that 
challenged all the sixteen years of his 
life. With a start he snapped out of his 
reverie to call out “Didi, come over and 
give me a hand, will you?” 

“What's it Bhaiya?” enquired his 
married sister, Leela, hurrying in, her 
face pale but composed, reflecting her 
concern and anxiety. 

“What's the difficulty, you look so 
worried?” 

“Tl tell you all about it as I walk 
you home to your place,” answered 
Raju, as he put his chappals on and 
put away his papers. Gently closing the 
door behind, the brother and sister left 
the house and their ailing father, 
behind them. 

The sun had set. Its glow still linger- 
ed. A few lights already shone in the 
houses they passed by. 

“Remember the job I was telling you 
about, the last time you came over to 
see father, Didi, the one with those 
cloth shop people in the town?” began 
Raju eagerly. 

“Yes, what about them?” asked 
Leela. 

“They are looking for a part-time 
salesman for the summer months. It’s 
just the job I’ve been looking out for, 
ever since I decided to work during the 
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vacations and buy a cycle. But now 
with Father’s accident, I need the job 
even more to make ends meet,’ his 
voice trailed off in worry. 

“What’s keeping you from sending 
in your application then, Bhaiya? I 
don’t see what there is to worry so 
much about. Send yours right away, 
the earlier the better. Someone else 
might get there before you,” counselled 
Leela, anxious for this young brother 
of hers. 

“That’s just it, Didi. Since they’ve 
asked for an experienced hand, I am 
afraid I can’t match Madan’s record.” 
His voice conveyed the doubts and dis- 
appointments Raju seemed to face. 

“Madan Gopzel, when did he ever lift 
a finger to do anything, Bhaiya?” 
Leela’s raised eyebrows questioned her 
brother. She searched her brother’s face 
for an explanation and found none. All 
that he could tell her was his rival’s 
idea. Madan, she was told, was going to 
stop at nothing to land the job, even a 
bit of lying about the needed previous 
experience. 

Dusk had crept in while they had 
been busy talking things over. The 
night was dark, one of those still ones. 
Masking her fears and worries from her 
brother, she turned to her house. Be- 
fore she stepped in, she turned to him 
summoning all the cheer she was far 
from feeling, to wish her brother good 
night, and counsel him, “I know you 
are not going to write anything but just 
what's been ‘your’ previous experi- 
ence, no matter how badly you need 
that job, Bhaiya. Nor are you going to 
omit anything, however ridiculous it 
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may sound when read out.” Her usu- 
ally soft voice rang out, startling the 
still silent night with conviction. Raju 
couldn’t but face her searching look 
with equal strength and trust as he as- 
sured her, “Yes, I’ll write just that Didi, 
I promise you.” 

As he walked away, the sounds that 
stirred the night all round seemed to 
agree with Leela, “Don’t worry Bhaiya, 
somehow things are going to work out 
all right. Believe me... .” 


Still thinking of his sister’s words, he 
was crossing the road when he ran into 
Madan Gopal. As usual Madan’s loud 
bush-shirt, his cigarette held jauntily 
between two fingers and his patronis- 
ing grin, jarred on Raju’s nerves. “Hello 
Raju!” said Madan heartily, slapping 
him on the back. “So you’re going to 
apply for the job and admit that you’ve 
had no previous experience?” 

“Well, so what?” said Raju defens- 
ively, wishing he could get away. “I 
think it pays to be honest.” 

“Oh, come off it man,” said Madan. 
“Only a goody goody kid like you 
would say things like that. I’ve said in 
my application that I’ve had two years 
experience in a shop. And you see if I 
don’t get the job.” 

Madan laughed loudly, and his eyes 
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danced as if challenging Raju to con- 
tradict him. 

“Well, you may get the job,” said 
Raju quietly but firmly. “But things 
are going to work out all right for me 
... I know they will.” 


* * * 

That’s just what happened when 
Ratanji Lal, the cloth shop owner, went 
through the applications that the post- 
man brought him. Seated in the easy 
chair under the shade of the Neem tree, 
he was busy putting together the ap- 
plications that met with his approval. 
His friend and neighbour in the busi- 
ness world, Seth Shankarlal, was seat- 
ed beside him. 

“Listen to this one Shankarji. Lists 
his ‘previous’ selling experience, as 
pakoras on the cricket maidan. Points 
out the knowledge of simple humam 
psychology involved. Even pen sketches 
of his customers and patrons. Rare 
honesty and wit, I’d say .... Just the 
type that we could use at the shop,” as 
he handed Raju’s application to his 
friend. 

“Yes, this is your salesman alright. 
You need never doubt a boy like that. 
Take him on right away.” It was the 
type they had been searching for amidst 
the many letters of application they 
had received. For, after all, honesty was 
the only experience they were really 
looking for in a part-time student sales- 
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An Englishman, motoring in the 
USA, asked a garage attendant to clean 
the ‘‘wind-screen” for him. 

“You mean the windshield?” 

“Well, I call it the windscreen.” 

“See here, Bud, we invented the car, 
so I guess we can call the parts what 
we like.” 

“That’s as may be,” retorted the 
Britisher, “but who invented the lang- 
uage?” (Sent by Y. N. Masalawala and 

J. T. Khambatta) 
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World Watch On The W eather 


SPIES IN 


TH “SRIES 


“The rainy season makes us more conscious of the 
meteorologists all over the world have to spy ont 


Have you ever stopped 
‘to think how many dif- 
ferent factors, visible and 
invisible, combine to con- 
@ition our weather? Do. 
Only then will you know 
what an intricate job 
vwaecather forecasting is. It 
nmeqyaires collection of the 
smost extensive and ex- 
fsaustive data and an in- 
‘telligent scientific under- 
standing of what is really 
“cooking” in the atmos- 
yphere and how it will ef- 
fect the weather tomor- 
aw or the day after. One 
degree of temperature 
may be enough to pre- 
went a fog from forming; 
or, wind at two or three 
qiles more per hour may 
make sailing too danger- 
Us. 

The more facts, ob- 
servation and reporting 
g@tations there are, the 
more exact can the 
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weather 
he weather all day long and ail the year 
round! A “World Weather Watch” programme has been started to make possible more 
vmewmeate and longer-range weather forecasts. 


weatherman’s knowledge 
be of the atmosphere on 
that day. So, there is con- 
stant exchange of infor- 
mation not only between 
the different meteorolo- 
gical stations within the 
country but also between 
one country and another. 
Facts like the directions 
of winds, pressures, tem- 
perature, etc., are marked 
by arrows and other sym- 
bols on a map of the 
country. These charts are 
then transferred as a pic- 
ture by radio-photo to 
other countries, and simi- 
larly charts are received 
from them. 

It is all, indeed, so in- 
tricate that scientists feel 
they are still learning. So 
far, they have achieved 
short-range forecasting; 
that is, they can predict 
the weather only a few 
hours ahead. 
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than any other season. But 


Advance knowledge, 
even a few hours or a day 
ahead, of the weather to 
come, could prevent the 
loss of millions of rupees 
or of hundreds of lives 
that might be caused by 
bad or unfavourable 
weather. For example, 
heavy monsoon rains 
cause floods which in 
turn damage crops, caus- 
ing heavy losses. Fogs 
cause poor visibility re- 
sulting in tragic air 
crashes and other ac- 
cidents. England and 
other parts of Europe are 
often hit suddenly by 
severe spells of winter 
when clothes hanging to 
dry become stiff sheets of 


Picture above: Nimbus IJ, the 
advanced American meteorological 
Satellite. Notice the wing-like 
panels containing solar cells to 
provide power for the radio trans- 
mitter, 
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ice, cars and small houses 
are buried under snow, 
power breaks down, traf- 
fic is dislocated, industry 
interrupted and hundreds 
of lives are lost. 

Now listen to what an 
American scientist has 
to say: “If we could ac- 
curately predict the 
weather five days in ad- 
vance, it would mean a 
saving of $2,500 million 
annually in agriculture, 
$45 million in the lumber 
industry, $100 million in 
transportation, $75 mil- 
lion in retail marketing 
and more than $3,000 
million in management of 
our resources. This is for 
the U.S. alone. The total 
world-wide benefits are 
beyond calculation.” 

An expert British met- 
eorologist. Sir Graham 
Sutton, has estimated the 
tremendous strength of 
nature’s forces thus: 
“The energy of the winds 
circling the earth at any 
moment is equivalent to 
that released by between 
10,000 and 100,000 simul- 
taneous H-Bomb explo- 
sions. A single thunder- 
storm produces the same 
energy as an H-Bomb, 
and there are usually be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 at 
work at any time. Weath- 
er has rightly been called 
“man’s oldest enemy— 
and friend”, 


SPACE SATELLITES 


After knowing these 
facts about the tremend- 
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ous odds weathermen are 
up against, you will be 
able to appreciate the 
useful role of space satel- 
lites. They have not only 
simplified the task of col- 
lecting data but they also 
gather more useful data 
from their unique posi- 
tions in the upper atmos- 
phere. 


Recently, the Tiros 
Operational Satellite 
(TOS), the first of a 
series of satellites for 
global, long-range weath- 
er forecasting system, 
was launched from Cape 
Kennedy. It was placed 
in an orbit in January 
1967 and stays always 
over the sunlit portion of 
the earth. Its cameras 
were designed to take 
meteorological photo- 
graphs, daily, of almost 
every part of the globe at 
the same local time. 


Wor_p WEATHER WATCH 


The World Meteorol- 
ogical Organisation has 
drawn up plans to map 
weather round the world, 
based on weather satel- 


lites, for long-range 
weather forecasting. 
Under this World Weath- 


er Watch (WWW) Pro- 
ject, the East and the 
West will commonly util- 
ise satellites and thou- 
sands of meteorological 
land and sea stations all 
over the world. The in- 
formation collected and 
processed will be supplied 


to all “the 110-member 
countries of the W.M.O. 
through their regional 
and national centres. 
Washington and Moscow 
will have two world cen- 
tres and a third will be set 
up in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Regional centres 
will be at New York, 
New _ Delhi, Tokyo, 
Frankfurt, Brasilia, Nai- 
robi and Melbourne. 
One of the greatest 
benefits of W.W.W. will 
be the collection of mete- 
orological data from 
above ocean surfaces. 
This information is seri- 
ously lacking, as most 
nations can’t afford to set 
up sea or ocean stations 
even near their coasts. 
With the waters covering 
as much as 7/10ths of our 
planet’s surface, meteor- 
ologists are, obviously, 
unaware of a lot of vital 
factors that influence 
weather everywhere. 
Only the U.S.A. so far has 
organised a wide network 
of ocean stations in the 
Pacific and N. Atlantic. 
The WWW is a long- 
term project, whose first 
phase will be over the 4- 
year period, 1968-71. But 
it requires so many ar- 
rangements at many cen- 
tres that preparations 
have already been start- 
ed. In 1971, a similar pro- 
gramme for 1972-75 will 
be drawn up taking into 
account all the experi- 
ences and discoveries of 
the first phase. is 39 
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Pleasure and Profit through 


SCIENCE FAIRS 


Do you agree that science is an inte- 
resting and exciting subject? Or do you 
find it dull and boring? It shouldn’t be. 
You see, science is really a study of our 
environment. There is nothing more 
interesting than finding the answers to 
questions like: What makes the wind 
blow? Why does the electric bell ring? 
How does a seed grow into a tree? How 
does a telephone work? How is a rain- 
bow formed? 

And yet, we do agree that science can 
become boring if its study is confined 
to the reading of text books, listening 
to lectures, taking down notes and 
learning them by heart. Of course, these 
things may be necessary, but here’s 
how you can make science so interest- 
ing that you will want to go on study- 
ing it forever. 


MAKING SCIENCE POPULAR 


You could organize a science fair. 
Now we’ve all heard of fun fairs, reli- 
gious fairs and industrial fairs, but 
nowadays, we have science fairs too. 
These have become very popular 
abroad during the last few years, and 
are now beginning to spread in India 
too. 

Science fairs were first held in Ameri- 
ca to make laymen familiar with the 
latest developments in science. These 
exhibitions became so popular that they 
soon had to make special arrangements 
to cope with the vast crowds of visitors. 

How did the idea of a science fair 
originate? In 1949, there was a confer- 
ence of scientists and educationists in 
Paris. They concluded that science 
clubs should be encouraged because 
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Now, at the beginning of your new school 
year, is the best time to plan a Science Fair 
—presented by you and your classmates! 


students learn so much more if they 
make their own apparatus and conduct 
their own experiments. In due course 
many science clubs were formed, and 
soon it became necessary to organize 
exhibitions to show the work done by 
their members. Thus, the foundation of 
the science fair was laid. But displaying 
the work of amateur scientists is not the 
only activity of a science fair. Films on 
scientific subjects are also shown and 
often popular lectures are given by 
scientists explaining scientific facts and 
developments in a very simple and ap- 
pealing way. 


How Do You StTartT? 


First you could visit a science fair to 
get ideas for your own fair. You can 
also get ideas from your science lessons. 
There have been many instances of 
school children getting new ideas by 
going to science fairs, or watching ex- 
periments being performed. These often 
result in little ‘inventions’ of their own. 

For example, a teacher was telling 
his pupils of Standard IX about mag- 
netism. Placing a pin on a glass win- 
dow pane he showed them how they 
could slide it by keeping a magnet 
under it. One of the boys said, “Sir, 
couldn’t we make sliding or moving 
pictures in the same way?” The teacher 
said he could try, and the boy made 
his own “‘movie’’. It was a legend from 
the life of a great saint which was dis- 
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How They Organized A Science Exhibition 
A School Report 


Science students interested in organising 
a Science Exhibition or taking part in a Fair 
will find actual details of the work done by 
others most useful in getting good ideas. 
Here’s a report from the science club of the 
Cathedral and John Connon Schools, Bom- 
bay, about their exhibition (which included 
a Home Science section by the girls). 


ee ee ee 

The Science Exhibition with which a 
great many boys and girls in the schools 
were connected was put up in mid- 
October. It was the largest venture 
undertaken by the Science Club, which 
in its short but eventful life of two 
years has put up two exhibitions so far. 

Including everything from Coca-cola 
to Moon Exploration Charts, the 
exhibition was a solid effort and in- 
volved work on the part of the girls 
and boys for many months. Many 
branches of science were represented. 
Both individual and group charts were 
on exhibit. There were: Photographs 
of the Moon, a “working model” of an 
atom and constituent chemicals for 
Rocket fuel. Highly exciting! 


* * cd 

The Biology Department exhibited 
dissections to show the internal organs 
of a frog. Many of these were done by 
students themselves and were of a high 
standard. Apart from turtles, aquatic 
plants and oil testing apparatus, the 
main highlight here was a chameleon 
whose colour depends upon its environ- 
ment. 

Helped by members of the staff, the 
students put up an electrically operated 
“Lift”, and a colour chemistry section, 
where simple colourful reactions were 
demonstrated. A Thermocole cutter 
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was also exhibited. 


* * bo 

The Girls School helped greatly in 
putting up a Home Science Department 
where refreshments were served to visi- 
tors. The response was encouraging, 
and many other schools visited the ex- 
hibition. 

* * * 

Several of our Science Exhibition 
models were re-exhibited at the Bom- 
bay Model Engineers’ Exhibition at the 
J. J. Hall in November. Two Cathedral 
boys won prizes—Jefferies for fretwork 
and Anik for his model glider. We took 
part also in The Bombay Science Fair 


at the Institute of Science in January 
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We are confident that our standard 
of model workmanship will improve 
and enlarge tremendously next year for 
two reasons—first, we have a guiding 
laboratory technician, Mr. Allen, who 
has just started work at the school. 
Secondly, our small metal-workshop is 
being put on its feet by kind industrial 
parents. There will be a Metalwork 
Club and we can try our hands at lathe 
and filing work. 

* 


* * 

Two Slide Rule courses have been 
run out of school hours this year, but 
have been poorly attended—let us hope 
more avail themselves of this essential 
for applied scientists next year. BBR 
Fe ee ee 
Teacher (looking over Ashok’s home- 
work): I don’t see how it is possible for 
a single person to make so many mis- 
takes..... 

Ashok (proudly): It wasn’t a single 


person, Sir. My mother helped me. 
(sent by M. Rajan Menon, Akola). 
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SCIENCE NEWS AND NOTES 


Is Man A Walking Dynamo? 


Human cells generate enough elecri- 
cal energy to electrocute* another hu- 
man being standing 18 feet away. The 
author of this theory is Dr. Salvatore 
Lanza Ruggiero, an Italian-born scien- 
tist working in Mexico. He thinks each 
of us is a “human dynamo” and by con- 
necting cables to the human frame, hu- 
man cells could produce energy suf- 
ficient to run an average home or small 
factory! 

Dr. Ruggiero explains that the hu- 
man body is a mixture of water, salt 
solutions, zinc, iron, and metals—vir- 
tually a living Dry Cell. That is why it 
can generate electrical energy. 

In experiments in his Mexico City 
laboratory, Dr. Ruggiero produced a 
current in a goat, with which the ani- 
mal lit a series of 40 watt bulbs and 
worked an electric door bell. ‘The goat 
used for the experiment was average- 
sized,” Dr. Ruggiero said, “and we 
made an incision* in the neck, connect- 
ing the extremes of cables with nerves 
coming down from the brain. After the 
goat awoke from its artificial sleep, it 
remained calm and happy, took food 
and was completely co-operative the 
entire week.” 

The goat experiment was followed 
by similar tests on human volunteers— 
especially paralysis victims and those 
suffering from other crippling diseases. 
Dr. Ruggiero said that experiments on 
paralytics, in which their own electri- 
cal energy has been used to recharge 
worn-out cells, had also been satis- 
factory. 

He feels that “the era of human 
electric energy” is close at hand. 


* electrocute—cause a severe electric shock, 
* incision—a surgical cut. 
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Under-Sea Discoveries From A Submarine 


The floor of the Atlantic Ocean off 
the Florida peninsula in U.S.A. is pack- 
ed with the bones of sea cows that live- 
ed 20 to 30 million years ago! And, at 
a depth of 1,000 feet under the Gulf 
Stream, the visibility without lights is 
“fantastic”. This is the report from 
scientists who took an experimental 
submarine to the bottom of the Gulf 
Stream recently. The scientists said 
they also discovered phosphate deposits 
useful for fertilizer which they believed 
to be similar to those already mined 
nearby in Florida. Current research is 
aimed at opening the way for undersea 
mining. 


Dr. H. K. Brooks, geologist of the 
University of Florida, said a great bone 
yard of very old sea cow fossils was 
found. Many of the decayed bones were 
brought back. “We were always told 
we can’t see at a depth of much more 
than 600 or 700 feet,’ Dr. Brooks said. 
“I had them keep the lights out until 
we reached 1,000 feet and we could see 
quite well for 60 to 80 feet.” It was also 
the first time scientists ever worked 
from a submarine. “It was like working 
in a laboratory in one’s own office.” 

The 51-foot submarine, Aluminaut, 
built to dive to 15,000 feet, was taken 
to Florida after its use last year in the 
successful search for a lost hydrogen 
bomb off the Spanish coast. 


A Diamond Thermometer 


A new American thermometer with 
a much wider temperature range for its 
size uses a diamond. It can measure 
temperature as low as minus 325°F 
(-198°C), at which many gases become 
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liquids, and as high as 1,200°F (649° 
C), at which metals glow red hot. 

The temperature-sensing element of 
the thermometer is a small piece of 
specially made artificial diamond. It 
conducts electricity better than insulat- 
ing materials, though not as well as 
metals. The diamond’s electrical resist- 
ance increases or decreases as the 
emperature falls or rises. 


RADIATED INSECTS TO Kitt Fruit Pests 


Thousands of young but impotent 
Mediterranean fruit flies have been let 
loose on the island of Capri, off Naples, 
to wipe out the species which cause 
tremendous destruction in orchards in 
the tropical and sub-tropical areas of 
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played in a science exhibition. It was 

greatly admired by many people. 
Another student, after thoroughly 

studying the working of the valves of 

pumps made a cheap but useful D.D.T. 

Sprayer out of a bicycle pump. 


ANNUAL EVENT 


Now, a science fair should never be 
considered a one-man show. It is a co- 
operative project where the pupils share 
with their teachers the fun of creative 
scientific activity. Collect the apparatus 
necessary for demonstrating certain ex- 
periments, any interesting “inventions” 
of the students, specimens of flowers, 
leaves and any other things connected 
with any science subject. Arrange them 
in an attractive and orderly manner so 
that they can show the observer what 
you have been learning in your science 
classes. You will draw crowds of visi- 
tors if you succeed in opening their 
eyes to the wonders of science. The 
science fair can become a big annual! 
event like the sports meet or the school 
fete. (To be continued ) 
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the world. The flies have been exposed 
to atomic radiation. One hundred mil- 
lion are to be released on the tiny island 
by hand and by helicopter between 
May and November. 


This operation is being carried out 
jointly by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) and the F.A.O. 
with the co-operation of the Israeli and 
Italian Atomic Energy Commissions 
and the Italian Ministry of Agriculture. 

The unusual experiment will be a 
decisive test of a new pest-control tech- 
nique, called the sterile male technique. 
When large numbers of immature in- 
sects are exposed to radiation and re- 
leased among their wild relatives, all 
eggs produced by the female insects 
will be unfertile. As the females breed 
only once and die, this will spell the 
end of the fruit fly in a short time. @ 


Teaching 


A QUARTERLY TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS 


TEACHING has always been a 
medium through which ques 
tions of practical school instruc. 
tion can be considered and 
discussed. Each number includes 
articles, written 


mainly, by 
Indian educationists, which are 
closely related to everyday work 
in the classroom. The journal 
provides a constant stimulus to 
the enterprising teacher to keep 
his metheds up to date. Nor- 
mally every alternate number is 
devoted to a special subject. 
Annual subscription, Rs 4.50. 
Single number, Re 1.50. 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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YOU CAN 
READ FASTER 


Most studying in school and college 
consists of reading. So it is very im- 
portant to be able to read efficiently. 
Some young people read with a great 
deal of effort, laboriously following 
each line often with the tip of the finger 
and moving their lips as they go along. 
Naturally, they soon become bored and 
give up in disgust. 

Many are under the impression that 
the faster you read, the less chance 
there is of your grasping the meaning. 
Actually, this is not entirely true. The 
concentration you need to increase your 
reading speed often results in a better 
understanding of the matter, unless the 
language is difficult and there are many 
technical terms. 

So, if ou are a very slow reader, you 
should try to increase your speed. Avoid 
wasteful habits such as lip movement 
which slow you down, and then practise 
reading faster and faster. 

However, it is important to adjust 
your speed to the rate at which you can 
understand. Do not read so fast that 
you will have to read the lesson again 
to find out its meaning! 

The chief things that prevent under- 
standing while reading are a poor voca- 
bulary and an inefficient learning tech- 
nique. 

VOCABULARY 


The more words a reader knows, the 
easier he or she finds it to read. There 
are several things you can do to im- 
prove your vocabulary. Make a regular 
practice of learning new words. Care- 
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fully choose words for study and look 
them up in the dictionary. The 
‘Reader’s Digest’ has a page for this 
purpose—“It Pays To Increase Your 
Word Power”. 

Pay special attention to the technical 
terms that occur in each lesson. In exa- 
mination papers you are often asked to 
define these terms. Not only must you 
look up the words but in order to really 
master them, you should use them so 
they become part of your vocabulary. 
Use them in explaining ideas to your 
friends. Make sentences including these 
new words. Another way to add words 
to your vocabulary is to write a word 
on one side of a card, and its meaning 
on the other. Then in your spare time 
make a game of studying your stack 
of cards to see how quickly you can 
learn the words and their meanings. Or, 
someone else could flash the card for 
you to give the meaning. 


LEARNING TECHNIQUE 


First read through the lesson rapidly 
to get a bird’s eye view of the whole. 
Ignore details for the time being. With 
a little practice you can learn to skim 
quickly through even long lessons and 
grasp the main ideas. 

Now read your lesson a second time, 
more slowly, thoroughly and thought- 
fully. You will find it much easier to 
understand the details because of your 
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first rapid survey. 

Here are a few hints on training your- 
self to read effectively and thoroughly: 
1. First keep the purpose of the read- 

ing in mind as you read. See how 
the points fit in with the main pur- 
pose and support it. When you find 
your mind wandering, stop, and 
recall your problem, relating it to 
the passage you are reading. 

2. Be sure you have the main thought 
of each paragraph. Stop at the end 
of each paragraph or set of para- 
graphs and recall, in your own 
words, the central thought of that 
section. 

3. Wary the rate of your reading. Read 


the important and difficult points 
slowly, and the familiar ones rapid- 
ly. 

4. Spend more time thinking over the 
material you read than on memo- 
Tising the points. Carefully weigh 
the facts, opinions and theories you 
read and arrive at critical conclu- 
sions. 

5. Mark the important points in your 
lesson when you come to them. At 
the end of each paragraph or sec- 
tion make a brief summary of it in 
your notebook. 

Follow these instructions and you 
will find that studying is not so difficult 
after all! 
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“Never mind,” whispered Milady. 
“T will avenge you—have no fear!” 

This was altogether too much for the 
young musketeer, and he pulled away 
from her so suddenly that, for the first 
time, Milady grew suspicious. Pulling 
aside the curtain, so that the moon-light 
shone brightly into the room, she look- 
ed at D’Artagnan closely, and gave a 
cry of fury. 

“You!” she screamed, “You!” She 
ran to a little box which stood at the 
dressing table, opened it with a trembl- 
ing hand, and took out a small dagger 
with a sharp thin blade. She sprang, 
fierce as a tiger, at the young man, and 
D’Artagnan seized her by the shoulder 
in order to save himself. With a strong 
movement she tried to escape, and her 
dress was torn from her beautiful 
shoulders. On one of those shoulders, 
D’Artagnan recognized, with utter 
astonishment, the Aeur-de-lys—that 
mark of the branded criminal. 


“Great God!” cried D’Artagnan, 
losing his hold of her dress, and stand- 
ing speechless, motionless, and frozen. 
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Milady realised that he had seen all. 
The young man now knew her terrible 
secret. 

“Ah, wretch!” she cried, “You have 
tricked and betrayed me, and, still 
more, you know my secret! You shall 
die.” With the dagger in her hand, she 
threw herself once more upon D’Artag- 
nan. 

The musketeer drew his sword to de- 
fend himself, and moved in the semi- 
darkness towards Kitty’s door. Milady, 
screaming like a mad woman, knocked 
over a chair in an attempt to reach him, 
and Kitty, hearing the noise, opened 
the door. This was just what D’Artag- 
nan was waiting for. With one spring 
he flew from Milady’s room to Kitty’s, 
and quickly shut the door and locked it. 

“Quick, Kitty, quick!” he cried, and 
they ran down the staircase together 
into the street. 

The moment she lost sight of him, 
Milady fell in a faint in her room. & 

(To be continued ) 


*fleur-de-lys—the lily, the crest of the kings of 
France. 

*branded—burnt into the flesh with a red-hot iron. 
This was the usual way of marking criminals at 
that time, 
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IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


The stories and articles m your favourite magazine 
ful and enjoyable practice in reading English. But sin 


and schools which are 


Subject and the Verb 


are all designed to provide use- 
SUNSHINE reaches many homes 


K special efforts to understand and master the World Lan 
euase, we give you, each month, this section in which we offer specialized practical help 


MAKE THEM AGREE 


In our new series this term we shall revise 
briefly and, we hope, helpfully, the rules of 
good written English. You will also find many 
suggestions which will enable you to write 
better. 

De ee ER TREN 

We must first consider the most im- 
portant aspects of ‘grammar’. These 
are: the way thoughts are expressed by 
combining subject and a ‘predicate’, 
the correct use of tenses of the verb and 
the construction of sentences including 
punctuation, 

Then, we will concentrate on the cor- 
rect use of vocabulary, and offer vari- 
ous suggestions on how to choose 
words, the idiomatic combination of 
verbs and prepositions and the general 
use of English idioms. 

These are the basic essentials for any 
writer. Indian students particularly will 
find these articles very helpful. Once 
you have thus armed yourself well, we 
shall show you how you can attack 
various forms of English writing more 
successfully. Your paraphrase, precis, 
letter-writing, story-telling, essays and 
articles are all bound to be better as a 
result! 


GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH 
All human beings think. Our 
thoughts are expressed in words. and 
written and spoken words which ex- 
press thoughts make up language. 
When we say “The children are play- 
ing games”, we are talking about ‘chil- 
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dren’ and also describing what they are 
doing. The words express complete 
sense and thus form a sentence. 


When we say “The rose is red’, we 
have.made another sentence because 
the words give us a complete expression 
of thought. We are talking about a 
flower, the rose, and our thought about 
it is that it is red in colour. 


If we say “down in a green and shady 
dale”, we do not have a sentence, be- 
cause the group of words (called a 
phrase), does not express full meaning. 
But when we add four words as in 
“Down in a green and shady dale, a 
modest violet grew”, the meaning is 
completed fully. 

A sentence is thus “A number of 
words so used es to make complete 
sense”. 


Every sentence has two parts: (1) 
The person or thing about which we 
are speaking, and (2) what we want to 
say about that person or thing. 

For instance, in the sentence, “All the 
world’s a stage’, the thing spoken about 
is ‘the world’ and we have said that it is 
‘a stage’. The words which show what 
we are speaking about form the subject 
of the sentence, and the words which 
show what is said about the subject, 
form what is called the predicate. 


Remember always that the Subject 
and the Verb (the doing or saying word 
in the Predicate) must agree in num- 
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ber. This rule has no exceptions. Thus 
we say: birds fly, the lion roars, cows 
eat grass. NOT birds flies, the lion roar, 
cows eats grass. 


How Well Have You Understood This? 
TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


I. Separate the following into Sub- 
jects and Predicates: 


(1) My father has returned from 

Bombay. 
_(2) Your books must be kept 

neatly. 

(3) The safe is made of steel. 

(4) The baby laughed. 

(S) He has found a ten rupee 
note. 

(6) Frogs jump. 


II. Here are some Subjects. Complete 
the sentences by adding suitable 
Predicates, 


(1) The train 

(2) Panthers 

(3) Mangoes 

(4) The messenger 
(5) The moon 

(6) Books 


III. Give the following Predicates sui- 
table subjects: 


CE em eies will go to school. 
C2) cee an runs quickly. 
Cave ee drives a car. 

(C3 ete smells sweet. 

CO) sates: re is ill. 

MOY ces Sy rides a horse. 


arene he eae Rs 
Teacher: Who can give me three collec- 
tive nouns? 
Babu: ‘Flypaper’, ‘waste paper basket’, 
and ‘rat trap’. 
(sent by Asif A. Lalljee, Poona.) 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. Who or what are the following and 
why were they in the news 
recently? 

1. Adenauer 2. Thyagaraja 3. 
Athens 4. Lata Mangeshkar. 

II. 1. Which are the two most famous 
mountains peaks in Africa? 

2. What is the minimum speed of 
a hurricane? 

III. 1. At what temperature do the 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit 
scales show the same figure? 

2. Why does coal burn with @ 
bluish fame? 

IV. Given below, in the first list, are 
interesting items exported by 
India to U.S.A. in 1965-66, and in 
the second list, the exported values 
(in lakh Rs.) of the items, in @ 
jumbled order. Can you pair each 
item with its export value? 

1, Cashew 2. Tea 3. Jute Cloth 
4. Footwear 5. Coffee 6. Clothes 
and J)resses. 

A. 6412 B. 1474 C. 398 D. 164 
E. 152 F. 54 (all in lakh Rs.) 

V. 1. Name the Table Tennis, Tennis, 
and Cricket players who were 
given the Arjun Award this year. 
2. How many miles do you run 

in the Marathon race? 
(Answers on p. 38) 


THE SMILE THAT IS WORTH WHILE 


It is easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows by like a song, 

But the man worth while 

Is the man who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. 


For the test of the heart is trouble, 

And it always comes with the years: 

And the smile that is worth 

The praises of earth 

Is the smile that shines through tears. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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An American Folk Tale 


Catching 


An old preacher was going on a 
long journey. Night fell and he was 
still far from his journey’s end. So go- 
ing to the next house by the roadside, 
he knocked at the door and asked the 
owner if he might spend the night 

ere. 

The owner agreed. After a hot meal 
kindly provided by the host, the 
preacher sat by the fire and talked to 
the people in the house for some time. 

hen, going to the next room which 
they had made ready for him, he lay 
down on the bed and went to sleep. 

ore people came to the house and 
sat talking and gambling with the host. 
Very soon the preacher was awakened 
by voices raised high in an argument. 

e man of the house tried to quieten 
them but the argument became more 
and more heated and a fight was about 
to start. 

The preacher came out to enquire 
what it was all about. When one of 
them became calm enough to talk to 
him, he explained that some money 
had been suddenly found missing, and 
they were all accusing each other of 
stealing it. No one knew who the thief 
was. 

“Fetch me a cock,” said the preach- 
er. Somebody ne 
went out into 
the yard and 
brought one. 
Then the priest 
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A Thief 


locked all the doors and put the keys in 
his pocket. “Now,” he said, I’ll get a 
pot.” And reaching out, he took a big 
pot from the fireplace. “Blow out the 
lights,” he said, “and cover the fire.” 
When they had done that he went on, 
“T’m going to put the cock under the 
pot and [ will stand beside it. Each one 
of you must come and rub his hand 
across the pot. As soon as the thief 
touches the pot, the cock will crow.” 

There was a lot of shuffling about 
in the dark. As each one put his hand 
across the pot, the preacher said, 
“Now, the next one.” 

Finally every thing got quiet again. 

“Anybody else?” asked the priest. 
Nobody spoke. ‘Oh!” said he in a 
tone of deep disappointment, “my 
trick has failed to work. Not once did 
the cock crow!” 

They lit the lamps and candles 
again and the fire was crackling once 
more. Then the preacher said, “Gather 
round, everyone, and hold out your 
hands.” And there was only one man 
whose hands were not black with the 
soot at the bottom of the pot! 

The preacher pointed at him and 
said, “You give back the money, Sir!” 


He was the thief, who had not put his 


hand on the pot, 
fearing that the 
cock would 
crow if he did! 

DD | 
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Japan fiakes Friends Across The Seas 


ROGRESSIVE Japan has attained 
excellence in yet another field of 
endeavour. It is encouraging inter- 

national friendship the pen way. 


The Pen Friend Club (PFC) was 
started nearly 20 years ago to build a 
peaceful worid by increasing friendship 
everywhere, to obtain broader know- 
ledge, to cultivate oneself, to build a 
warm and kindly society and to help 
the unfortunate. 


As interest in the P.F.C.’s activities 
grew, the Association of Pen Friend 
Clubs in Japan (A.P.F.C.J.) was form- 
ed, in 1955. Ever since then, other pen 
friend clubs have sprung up rapid- 
ly. Today there are about 1,000 regular 
clubs and over 2,000 school groups, 
corresponding with people abroad! 


The A.P.F.C.J. is a member of La 
Federation International des Organisa- 
tions de Correspondence et D’Echanges 
(F.I.0.C.E.S.) and regularly exchanges 
lists of the names of persons wishing to 
correspond with overseas penfriends, 
as well as other member organisations 
all over the world. 

To avoid staleness in letters, Japa- 
nese teachers advise school groups to 
write more about their school, class- 
mates and relatives as well as about 
themselves. To pen pals in other lands 
where customs, traditions, geography 
and history are very different from 
those of Japan, information on daily 
life is also given. 

Some Japanese pen friends even send 
tape recordings of Japanese songs and 
the sounds of a bustling Japanese town! 
Similar replies are received from 
abroad. The Third Nakano Jr. High 
School in Tokyo was selected by Unicet 
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for the promotion of international 
understanding by its pen-pal pupils. A 
Canadian newspaper wrote about this 
school, and soon the school was flooded 
with 200 letters from Canada. Among 
them was one by a 70-year-old Cana- 
dian lady who wanted to correspond 
with a girl from that school! The two 
still exchange letters. The school recent- 
ly received a letter which said that a 
tree grown from a seed sent by it to a 
school in Saskatchewan (Canada) had 
started flowering. 


One thing which has become clear 
through international correspondence 
is that some people know very little 
about other countries. Some foreign 
pen friends had believed that the Japa- 
nese people still wore their hair in top- 
knots and walked the streets bare- 
footed! Some asked surprising ques- 
tions such as whether there are street- 
cars in Japan! Some Japanese pupils 
too asked similar questions of their 
foreign pen friends. 


Japanese pen pals are very keen 
about obtaining a correct image of 
foreign countries. At the same time, 
they take care to provide accurate in- 
formation about Japan to their over- 
sea pen friends. 

Do you wish to correspond with a 
Japanese pen pal? Send your full name 
and address to: 

The Association of Pen Friend Clubs 

in Japan 

No. 13, 6-chome, Azabu-Iikure, 

Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


If a@ man could realise only half of his wishes, 
he would probably double his troubles, 
* * 


* 
Obstinacy is the strength of the weak-minded. 
23 
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NOVEL PENCIL SHARPNER 


Save yourself the trouble of having 
to run to a waste-paper basket every 
time you sharpen a pencil—and keep 
your desk tidy! 

Unscrew the lid from an empty jam 
or a small Horlicks bottle and drill or 
punch a hole in it, large enough for a 
pencil to go through. Then, with Aral- 
dite, carefully fix your pencil sharpener 
over the hole, so that when the lid is 
screwed on, it will be on the inside of 
the bottle. Screw on the lid, and your 
pencil shavings will now collect inside 
the bottle. Easy, wasn’t it? 


A Recipe 
COCONUT BARFI 


Here is something for those who are 
hard-hit by the sugar shortage—we 
mean anyone with a sweet tooth! 
Ingredients: 2 cups finely grated coco- 
nut, 214 cups jaggery powder and 4 
tablespoons butter or ghee. 

Method: In a heavy degchi mix the 
coconut and jaggery well with a big 
spoon. See that no lumps remain. 

Set it on a low fire and stir continu- 
ously adding the ghee from time to 
time. When the mixture gets thick and 
hardened, remove from the fire and 
spread thickly on a buttered plate. 

Let it cool and cut into squares. 


A Game 
MASKING 
Have more fun at your next party. 
Here is an amusing game for you to 
play. 
Each player is given a large, fairly 
thick, blank sheet of paper and told to 
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make small holes in the four corners 
through which some string is passed. 
He then fixes the sheet to his face like 
a mask by tying the strings at the back 
of his head. 

The host, who does not wear a mask, 
gives a soft crayon or a coloured pencil 
to the others, and orders them thus: 

“Draw your mouth first; now your 
right eye; now the left eyebrow,” and 
so on. These jumbled-up instructions 
will make the masks funnier. When all 
the features are drawn, the masks are 
taken off. The player who has made the 
best attempt wins a prize. 


RIDDLES 


1. Why is a trap like the measles? 

2. Who can jump higher than the 
kitchen table? 

3. What has a thousand needles but 
does not stitch? 

4. How can you place a pencil on the 
floor so that no one can jump over 
it? 

5. What day of the year is a command 
to go forward? 

6. What is it that won’t cry when you 
strike it? 

7. How can you leave the room with 
two legs and come back with six? 


(Answers on page 34) 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 


Friends of SUNSHINE in U. S. A. 
have sent us commernorative stamps 
for distribution to real collectors. 
RULES 


Send us a SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED COVER. 

Tell us briefly about your collec- 
tion. 

Mention your G. No. given next to 
your name or enclose a note from 
your teacher certifying that you 
are a subscriber. 
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FOR GIRLS 


GROW DAHLIAS 


Here’s something for amateur gardeners. These hints 
will help you to grow glorious dahlias in your garden 


or in pots. 


Now is the time to 
plant dahlias. As you 
know, they are usually 
grown from tubers. Seve- 
ral fine varieties of this 
lovely flower are avail- 
able, and you may con- 
sult your seed merchant 
while selecting the ones 
you want. 

First prepare the beds 
or pots by turning over 
the soil and mixing it 
with compost and bone 
meal. Then plant the 
tubers in this rich soil— 
before the monsoon in 
early July. The plants 
will sprout as soon as the 
rains come. 

Dahlias need heavy 
watering, but there must 
be proper drainage, or the 
water which will collect 
near the roots will cause 


them to rot. When the 
plants are six to eight 
inches high, pinch off the 
main (terminal) shoot. 
This will help the side 
shoots to grow and make 
the plant bushy. Do not 
manure the plant heavily, 
or you will spoil the qual- 
ity of the blooms. But, if 
you like, lightly manure 
the surface soil while the 
plants are growing. 
What a joy it will be to 
see the first buds appear! 
But you must be heart- 
less now. There are usu- 
ally three buds in one 
place. If you want your 
flowers to be large, 
healthy blooms, then 
pinch off the two side 
buds and keep only the 
one in the centre. Also, 
remove any leaf shoots 


below the flower, to en- 
sure long, sturdy stalks. 
By November-December, 
you will be able to see the 
plants in full bloom. 

In February-March 
after the flowering sea- 
son, cut the stems to 6” 
above the ground. Gently 
lift out the tubers, taking 
care not to injure them. 
Dust them lightly with 
D.D.T. and store in a 
layer of sand in a cool 
place, until the next 
planting season. S88 


IS THIS YOUR PROBLEM? 


However, it can be annoying toa 


Q. I am 13 years old and in the 9th 
standard. I get average marks in school 
but this never seems to satisfy my fa- 
ther. He keeps comparing me with my 
older brother who always stands first 
in class. 


A. First, try to realize that your father 
probably does this to spur you on to 
make a greater effort and do better in 
class. He is most interested in your wel- 
fare and happiness. 
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youngster to be constantly reminded 
that he is falling short of someone else’s 
standards. 


But before you blame your father, 
ask yourself honestly whether you are 
doing your very best in class. If neces- 
sary, get your brother to help you and 
elso show your father that you are 
making a sincere effort to do better. 
Once you convince him of this, there 
will be no need for him to compare you 
with your brother. pre abs) 
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_Young Writers’ Section 


By You 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 
only) where you got your idea from, 

Mention your Name, Age and School, 

Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 


closed. Unclaimed contributions will be destroyed after 3 months. 
Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


PRIZE 
WUINER 


No longer was Kaloo his own sturdy 
self. His famous strength was ebbing 
away. The bullet had gone deep into 
his chest and he was bleeding profusely. 
His left hand pressed against the wound 
and his right held the gun. Wearily 
dragging himself to a temple nearby, 
he fell in a heap at the feet of the priest. 

The hermit picked him up and in a 
comforting voice he said, “Son, it is 
never too late to mend one’s ways. The 
doors to the path of God are always 
ajar.” Shamefacedly and with wet eyes, 
the dacoit admitted, “Oh, holy apostle! 
God will never forgive my serious of- 
fences.”” He continued, “How do you 
expect Him to pardon a good-for-noth- 
ing vagabond, who all his life squeezed 
and harassed people. For twenty years 
I terrorised the people of Bijapur. Peo- 
ple lost their nerve when they heard 
that I was approaching on horseback. 
They knew that the whole village would 
be robbed and set on fire. Each time I 
completed my deadly mission, I left 
behind suffering and sorrow.” 

“But for the ignorant villagers I 
would have never turned out to be an 
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A DYING DACOIT CONFESSES 


outlaw. Believe me, once upon a time 
I too was a peaceful citizen, dwelling in 
the same village. We had a happy home. 
I worked hard in our little field. Our 
family was held in great respect in the 
village. It was the disturbed period of 
the ‘Indian Freedom Movement’. The 
British rule was in full swing. Every 
Indian heart was pining for freedom. 
Our village had taken an active part in 
that Movement. The ‘panchayat’ of our 
village had decided to free a few lead- 
ing freedom fighters, who were in 
British custody. My father, being the 
most experienced, was chosen to be the 
leader of a lathi band, in which I was 
also included.” 

“But before the all-important task 
could be finished, the British smelt a 
rat. By taking timely steps they upset 
our whole plot. The British agents 
spread rumours that my father was a 
traitor, who had let out their secret. 
Unfortunately, without going deep into 
the matter, the villagers believed these 
false rumours, and mercilessly killed 
my father. My father could never have 
done such a base thing. The panchayat 


Sunshine 


took away all our property, leaving us 
to our ruined fate. I pleaded before 
them but my appeals fell on deaf ears. 
Later, I came to know who the real 
criminal was—one of the members of 
the panchayat, on whose neck I laid 
my hands first.” 

“I was so forsaken and grief-stricken 
that I lost faith in human sincerity. 
This event filled my unspoilt heart with 
poisonous revenge and I became a 
bandit. The thirst for revenge was 
burning in my heart. At last, finding no 
alternative, I joined a notorious gang- 
ster. Gradually, I rose to power and 
suppressed him too. I became the head 
of a gang of faithful and courageous 
followers, and paid back the foolish 
villagers in their own coin.” 


“The Government has made vain 
attempts to capture me. Several times 
I returned from the jaws of death. Alas! 
now I have gone too far to return... . 
You see this wound? Today I am de- 
feated! My bandits are destroyed. After 
all, the saviour is mightier than the 
destroyer. Time is the best healer, peo- 
ple will forget my name and my black 
deeds. Today, I must tell the whole 
world that wrong deeds bring about 
nothing but misery—” 

Kaloo’s voice was fading, his eyes 
were becoming glassy. He fell head 
foremost in front of the Idol, with fold- 
ed hands in a final namaste. 


Ahmedali Bunglowala (16), 
Bombay 


THE RACE AT LE MANS 


It was a mere clap that started it. 
Suddenly, noise reared its ugly head. 
The spectators were exuberant; and for 
Le Mans it was a great day. The an- 
nual motor-car racing meet was about 
to begin. 

Very soon, the cars zoomed onto the 
tracks. The course was divided into 
eight gruelling laps. The Maserati and 
the Jaguar were not yet there. The 
Bentley and the Honda looked menac- 


SEE CONTEST ON P. 37 


ing. The starter got ready. And, as the 
Maserati appeared, he fired. 

All the cars started off well, except 
No. 11. It had a defective carburettor, 
and so it dropped out. Suddenly the 
Jaguar came into view. Like a creamy 
streak the latecomer whizzed past the 
starter, far behind the other cars. 

At the end of the first lap, the Swe- 
dish car held first place, followed close- 
ly by the Ferrari and the Mercedes 
Benz. The Jaguar was slightly ahead of 
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the Mustang, which was last. The con- 
traptions of painted metal screamed 
along into the second lap, swerving past 
each other as they raced on. 

Soon the third lap was over and the 
Jaguar came into the lead. Following 
closely was the Italian Maserati, and 
then the Honda. 

Meanwhile the Mustang had got off 
the tracks, disgustedly. The French 


THE MARBLE GLORY 


—by Elizabeth Mordecai. Bombay 
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Renault, now last, also gave up—to the 
furiously indignant shouts and boos of 
the spectators. 

The race progressed. The cars enter- 
ed the seventh lap. Now the Jaguar 
held the fourth place. The Daimler and 
the Benz were leading, neck to neck. 
The Saab was about five yards behind. 
At the third place was the Ferrari whose 
Italian driver was desperate. His clen- 
ched fingers on the steering wheel were 
white. About 30 yards behind these five 
were the other cars. They were led by 
the Maserati which was ploughing 
along like a green monster. 

The seventh lap ended with the num- 
ber of cars, now six, competing for first 
place. The Maserati, trailed a close 
sixth, the white teeth of its driver 
sparkling as he smiled confidently. The 
Mercedez was leading, followed closely 
by the Saab and the Daimler. The 
Jaguar was fifth, slightly behind the 
Ferrari, whose driver was recklessly 
trying to gain a lead over the others. 

All around the stands there was pin- 
drop silence as the last lap began. Sud- 
denly, the Ferrari's driver, trying to 
overtake the Daimler, crashed into it 
and both were knocked out of the race. 
Now the contest was between the 
Maserati, the Jaguar, the Mercedes 
Benz and the Saab. 

The Jaguar screeched against the 
wind, gaining speed. At the end of the 
half-lap it was second. The Maserati 
followed it, while the Saab came first. 
The Mercedes Benz, in the fourth place, 
shot forward like a bullet. It looked as 
if it would win. But suddenly its front 
tyre burst, and the car went off the 
tracks, spinning round and round. 

The Jaguar in the meanwhile, had 
gained ground, and now it held first 
place. 

The final moment. The Jaguar, 
maintaining its position, crossed the 
line first! The Maserati, a picture 
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of grim determination, followed it. 
Then came Saab. The other cars poured 
in slowly. 

The Jaguar’s door opened. A young 
man of hardly twenty-three stepped 
out, perspiring. Taking off his leather 
gloves and helmet, he smiled and look- 
ed around him. He combed back his 
brown hair lightly with his fingers. 
Then he walled towards the reception 
stand amidst loud cheering. He had 
won the race at Le Mans. 


—Marutpal Bhattacharya (16), 
Calcutta Boys’ School, Calcutta 


DAY DREAMS 


Oh! How I wish I were a butterfly, 

Out in the sunshine bright I’d fly. 

Drinking the sweet nectar of chrysan- 
themums 

Growing on the hillside in golden 
clumps. 


A majestic palm I'd like to be, 
Swaying in the cool breeze of the sea, 
Watching the ebb and flow of the tide, 
With salt waves lapping by my side. 


I'd love to be a little pink rose 
In the shady glen where the gulmohur 
grows. 
I’d nod my head to the butterflies 
bright 
As they fly around—what a lovely 
sight! 
—Anjali Adur (15), 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Bandra. 
and 
—Samarjit Biswas, (15) 
Imperial H.S., Bombay. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1, Because they are both catching. 2. Anybody can, 
because the table can’t jump. 3. A porcupine. 4. Place 
it next to a wall. 5. March 4th. 6. A match 7. Bring 
a chair back with you. 
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HERE Avo 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CYCLING IN 
2 YEARS 


A German draughtsman from Ham- 
burg has taken on an adventurous pro- 
ject to pedal round the world in two 
years and set a record. 36-year-old 
George J. Matern said, “I left Hamburg 
on July 1 last year and I hope to be 
back in my home town on the same day 
next year.” 

“For many, the idea of cycling your 
way round the world in under two years 
seems an incredible feat, but I can do 
it,” he asserted. 


STAYED AWAKE FOR 32 Days! 


These are days for record breaking. 
One man fasts, another dances and now 
a Finnish harbour worker, Toimi Silvo, 
stays awake for 32 days setting a new 
world record. He was sent home from 
work on April 4 and told to go back to 
sleep! Only then Silvo went to sleep— 
at night, after completing his record in 
the day. He ate only bread and porridge 
while awake and lost about 31 Ibs. But 
he was so tired when he went back to 
work the next day that he was sent 
home again. The previous record, also 
set by Silvo, was 16 days and 10 hours. 


TEMPLE OF UNDERSTANDING IN 
WASHINGTON 


A temple, designed to create better 
understanding among the world’s great 
religions is being built on the banks of 
the Potomac River near Washington 
(U.S.A.). Six trees, each representing a 
different religion, have been planted to 
mark the site. A cedar deodar stands 
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for Hinduism, an Atlas cedar for Islam, 
an Olive for Christianity, a bamboo for 
Buddhism, a cedar of Lebanon for 
Judaism and a willow for Confuciani- 
sm. In addition, an oak represents the 
temple itself and the essential brother- 
hood of the faiths. A great step forward 
since the days of the Crusades and other 
bloody religious wars! 


CANADA’S CENTENARY STAMPS 


This year Canada will issue a new 
series of twelve stamps to celebrate the 
centenary of the British North America 
Act. By this Act three British colonies 
were united to form the Dominion of 
Canada. The stamps will range in value 
from one cent to one dollar. 

Five of these stamps have a portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth II and each one 
features a scene representing Canada’s 
main geographical regions—the frozen 
North-West territories, the Pacific 
coast, the Prairie Provinces, the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard. Other 
stamps in the series will reproduce 
landscapes painted by modern Cana- 
dian artists. 


NEW ZEALAND CHANGES TO DECIMAL 
COINAGE 


On July 10, 1967 New Zealand will 
change over to a decimal coinage of 
dollars and cents. So far it had the 
three-unit system of pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

One side of all the new coins carries 
an image of the Queen and also the 
words “Elizabeth II—New Zealand”. 
The designs for the reverse were done 
by a British artist, Wm. Gardener. 


Servant: The doctor is here, Professor. 

Absent-minded Professor: Dear me! 
I’m in bed. I can’t see him. Er... 
tell him I’m ill. 
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City Man: These mosquitoes you've 
got all over here are a nuisance. 
Don’t you ever shoo them? 

Farmer: No. Too expensive. We just 
let ’ em go barefoot. 


Anita: My aunt is es with her baby. 
He’s three weeks old. 

Meera: What’s its name? 

Anita: I don’t know. I can’t understand 
a word it says! 


Vijay: Dad, may I have a — to go 
window shopping? 

Father: If you are just window shop- 
ping, you won’t need money. 
Vijay: Well, we were playing catch 
near Mrs. Shah’s house, and it’s 
her window I’m going shopping 

for. 
* 


* * 
Teacher: Sudhir, give me a sentence 
using the word ‘camphor’. 
Sudhir: I was at camp for a week last 


summer. 
* * * 


First explorer: It was so cold where we 
were that the candle froze and we 
couldn’t put it out. 

Second explorer: That’s nothing. Where 
we were, the words came out of our 
mouths in icicles and we had to see 
what we were saying. 


* 
Sergeant: ‘When I say ‘fire’, I wait all 
of you to fire at will. 

Just then a recruit leaped to his feet 
and disappeared like a scared rabbit. 
Sergeant: Who was that? 

Another recruit: That was Will. 
* * * 
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A lady hired a new maid, and asked 
her, ‘Do you have any religious views?” 

The maid replied, ““No, I have not, 
ma’am, but I’ve got some pretty snap- 
shots of Niagara Falls and the Great 
Lakes.” 


co * * 
Sam: I wish I had been born 500 years 
ago. 
Rusi: Why? 
Sam: Because then I wouldn’t have to 
learn so much History. 
—T. B. Marfatia and R. D. Press 
* co ws 


Father: If you want to learn something, 
start at the bottom. 


Son: I want to learn swimming. 
+ * * 


Granny: I’m in an awful fix. 
Baboo: What’s the matter? 
Granny: I’ve lost my glasses and can’t 
look for them until I find them. 
—Zoher A. Saraya, Rosary High 
School, Bombay. 
* * 


* 

Police man (to cyclist): Stop. You 
have no light. 

Cyclist: Out of the way! I have no 
brakes either. 


“Perhaps, you should codes a career in 
which you don't meet the public,”’ 
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Indian 


Brenda Colaco, (g 17) 

Fremie Mascarenhas, (g 17) 

Norma Fernandes, (g 17) 
All from: 

St. Michael’s Convent, 

KARWAR, (Mysore). 
Reading, stamps, photography. 


Rose Barretto, (g 16) 
A/23 Babanagar, 

St. Peter’s Road, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Music, reading, languages. 

Japan, America. 


Babu O. Thomas, (b 14) 
C/o M. O. Thomas, 
4/47 “Jollymount”, 
Y.M.C.A,. Road, 
CALICUT, (Kerala). 


Nitin Mehta, (g 17) 

Yogesh, Bapubhai Vashi Road, 

Vile Parle (West). BOMBAY 56 
Stamps, viewcards, reading 
U.S.A., Japan, France. 


Deepa Bindra, (g¢ 14) 

Jaiaw Main Road, 

SHILLONG 2, (Assam). 
Stamps, penfriends, dancing. 
Japan, U.S.A., Switzerland. 


Kantilal Gudka, (b 16) 
C/o The National Brass Parts 
Works, 
Oswal Ice Factory Compound, 
Ranjit Sagar Road, 
JAMNAGAR, (Guj.) 

Stamps. 


Janak Lal Rai, (b 15) 

S.U.M. Institute, 

P.O. Kalimpong, 

DARJEELING (WB) 
Stamps, painting, coins, 
U.S.A., Japan. 


Prakash Bajaj, (b 15) 
St. Xavier’s School, 
P.O, SAHILGANJ, Santal 
Paraganas. 
Stamps, coins, view cards, F.D.Cs. 
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Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made. 
Subscribers through school should send the Class 
Teacher’s certificate. 


Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers. 


Shailender Pal, (b 13) 

P. J. House, 

Military School, AJMER 
Stamps 
Japan, Sierra Leone, 


Yaresh Mohan, (b 12) 

Kallupalam, Old Bazar, 

KOTTAYAM, (Kerala) 
Reading, cycling, languages 
ULS.A., U.S.S.R., Europe, Africa. 


Lorna Braganza, (g 15) 
Babanagar E/8 
St. Peter’s Road, 


Nilesh Ruparel, (b 13) 
S Rikhye, (b 13) 
Ashok Chhibbar, (b 14) 


Bandra, BOMBAY 50. All from: 
Reading, view cards, cycling. The Bishop’s School, 
Tokyo, U.S.A., Sweden. POONA 1. 


; Stamps, games, reading. 
Maureen Ann Pariat, (g 17) France, Greece, U.S.A,, Japan. 


“Bradvill”, 


Mawlai Nonglum, Foreign 
SHILLONG, (Assam). Pramod P. Patel, (b 15) 
P.O, Box 6216, 


Anil Kamte, (b 13) NAIROBI, KENYA 


8 Beacon, * fi 
Churchgate Reclamation, Stamps, view cards, coins, 
BOMBAY 1. Narendra P. Gotecha, 


Stamps, coins, view cards. 


P.O. Box 3190, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia. 


NAIROBI, KENYA. 
Stamps, cricket, badminton, 


G. K. Changela, (b 16) 
Christine Nehring, (g 16) 


Rustom Court Building, 
Quarter Gate, POONA 1, 4, rue E. Jodelle, 
Stamps, view cards, boxing. PARIS 18, FRANCE. 
U.S.A., Italy. Stamps. 
Tran. 
Eric Hochberg, (b 14) 
2830 Walker Drive, 
YORKTOWN HTS., N.Y. 
Reading, sports. 


Chander Mehta, (b 16) 

Damodar Mulchand & Sons, 

Dana Bazar, AMRELI, ,Guj.) 
Stamps, music, languages, 


THIS MONTH’S CONTEST 
The Teacher (or Principal) I like or liked most—and why 
OR 


The Ideal Teacher according to me—as I would like 
him/her to be 


LENGTH: Within 600 words LAST DATE: July 20 
See our usual RULES for ‘By You’ Section 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each ar 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first 1» 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. Canada has dozens of native languages 
but only two official languages, French 
and English. 


slow his speed. 
"Teese eecesaes | A ET yee ee eae 

3. A Science Fair is meant to enable science 
students to put into practice what they 
learn in books. 


citizen of India any of the Fundamental 
Rights assured in the Constitution. 
bye eatin Ae False -o2sccocdin 

5. In the World Weather Watch programme, 
all meteorogical stations are expected to 
make more frequent and detailed weather 
observations. 


ANSWERS TO G.K. QUIZ 
I. 1. Konrad Adenauer, former Chancellor 
of West Germany and its rebuilder after it 
was ruined in World War II, died recently 
(on April 24). His funeral was attended by 
world leaders. 2. A saintly classical South 
Indian singer and composer of devotional 
songs. The Centenary of his birth this year 
will be celebrated widely, especially by spe- 
cial programmes of his songs on All India 
Radio and through music competitions. 
3. Athens, the capital of Greece, was the 
central scene of the action in the military 
coup that overthrew the Prime Minister and 
the Government of Greece. 4. Noted Hindi 
play-back singer, often called the queen of 
play-back singers. The silver jubilee of her 
singing career was celebrated by different 
associations in Bombay. 
Il. 1. Kilimanjaro and Mt. Kenya. 2. 
miles per hour. 
Il]. 1. At minus forty degrees. 2, The carbon 
in coal and oxygen in the air form carbon 
monoxide which burns with a blue flame. 
[V.. 1-B, 2-C, 3-A, 4-E, 5-D, 6-F. 
V. 1. Usha Sunderraj, Jaideep Mukherjee, 
C. G. Borde. 2. Twenty-six miles. 
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Sixty 


6. According to a scientist’s recent theory, 
the human body is, by itself, a living dry 
cell and generates electricity. 

Die 2S } a Ce eee 

7. In chess, there are more than one lakh 
different ways of playing the first four 
opening moves. 

HUG cece cases Hales cos coe 

8. Some Japanese youth send their pen 
friends artifacts like seeds and tape-re- 
cords of their songs and sounds. 

ORS ose Fal 


A Cee ress 
(Write your name and address here below) 


MAY-JUNE ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 
The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 
1. C. Flores, New Delhi 2. Virendra D. Patel, Baroda 
SOLUTION: 1. True. 2. False. 3. True. 4. True. 
5. True, 6. False. 7. False. 8. Cancelled. 9. True. 


The only something you get for 


nothing is failure. 


Sunshine 


ac | 
my ms 
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sun-synchronised 
Tiros satellites are to be 
launched, so that weather 
conditions at a given spot 
can be checked severa! 
times daily. 


The American Essa 
satellite last year made a 
major advance in global 
weather observation. The 
fourth of these satellites 
is in orbit now. They pro- 
vide information and pic- 
tures of the clouds from 
above our whole planet. 
An automatic picture 
transmission system 
makes possible direct 
reading of cloud photo- 
graphs taken earlier as 
the satellites pass over a 
ground receiving station. 


The Russians also 
launched the Cosmos-122 
and 144—which supplie 
useful photographs and 
information on weather. 
Like the Americans they 
shared this data with 
other countries through a 
special communications 
link. World weather cen- 

res were set up to gather, 
process and communicate 
to others the valuable re- 
sults worked out with the 
help of computers. Final- 
ly, they provided useful 
information to farmers, 
air and shipping compa- 
nies. 
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SWAN 
WARWICK 


Gold Cap PENS 


Ros olen 


Spee ein 


Swan India Private Ltd., Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-1]. 
Distributors: M.G. Shahani & Co. Private Ltd. 


MATHEMATICAL MOopgELs 


Meteorologists are trying 
mathematical models of 
the atmosphere to feed 
into computers which 
could then work out fore- 
casts. These experts be- 
lieve that with perfect 


SWiI-SO 


mathematical models and 
global weather informa- 
tion, it would be possible 
to achieve, finally, weath- 
er forecasts, everyday, 
for two weeks in advance. 
With greater advances, 
longer range forecasting 
may be achieved. 
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DOLONY OUCQUOUDEGY 


FREE 


1967 Diary, if you place an order for 1000 
gummed labels of your name, address, printed 
in three colours, perforated like postage stamps 
in 21 inches size. You can use them on 
letters, books, greeting and visiting cards, lunch 
boxes, gramophone records, tools and other 
household articles. Better than using rubber 


stamps of your address. Very popular in foreign 
countries. If you send M.O., then Rs. 9 for 
1000 or Rs. 17 for 2000 labels (post paid) for 
both offers, or Rs. 10 for 1000 or Rs. 18 for 
2000 labels by V.P.P. 


Northern India Publishing House, 
33, Cantonment, AMRITSAR Cantt. 


Ceylon Foundation Promotes Democracy 


A new institution, called the Lanka 
Foundation, has been formed in 
Ceylon, with the Minister of State, Mr. 
J. R. Jayawardene, as president, to pro- 
mote international understanding and 
the democratic way of life. 
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the seeret 
of her 
glamour 


Cinthols 
G 


| I Hexachlorophene 


Glamour is — a flawless complexion, 
poise and self -confidence........ 
knowing it's nice to be near you. 
The G-11 (Hexachlorophene) 

in Cinthol prevents blemishes- 
destroys body odour, Keeps you 
radiantly fresh all day, 


ais AMAA 


OPPORTUNITIES IN U.K. FOR 
OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


More and more opportunities are 
being offered to students from Com- 
monwealth countries to study in Bri- 
tain. Last year the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, London, awarded £2,560,000 in 
scholarships and grants for projects all 
over the world. India’s share amounted 
to £15,790 for 105 scholarship awards. 


Of a total of 153,000 seats available 
in British Universities last year, 15,000 
were filled by overseas students, and 
1,679 by Indians. This year, about 170 
more seats will be available. 


A new hostel has been constructed 
in London to accommodate 51 women 
students from 18 countries. Generally, 
about 9;000 overseas students are 
women. So, the hostel is already fully 
booked and has a waiting list. 
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that protects 


Blue Seal Talc is available 
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Published Ee sthe Children's Sunshine Concerns, 6 Parvati Villas Road, Poona 1, end printe 
at the Oriental Watchman Publishing House. Post Box 35. Poona 1. 2675-67 


Blue Seal 


TALC 
with body deodorant 


*Hexachlorophene 


Blue Seal Talc contains the special body deo- 
dorant— Hexachlorophene that protects where 
ordinary deodorants never do. Dust on per- 
fumed Blue Seal Tale regularly ...it refreshes 
you like fine cologne, caresses your skin in a 
smooth, soothing all-over protection...keeps 
you fresh to the end of the day! 


“What is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 


The talc 


as it 
refreshes 


in medium and 
family size containers 


problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by bacteria 
on the surface of the skin. Every time you dust 
on Blue Seal Tale it protects your skin from 
bacteria and unpleasant odour... this is because 
Blue Sea! Tale contains Hexachlorophene— 
the deodorant accepted the world over. 
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